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conscience, I believed to be essential to the preservation of the Con-
stitution."

The present chapter may be closed with some selections
from ITr. "Webster's private correspondence during the winter
.and spring of this year :

[FEOM JIB. j. E.

" OssiNQTos1, NEWARK, January 21,1833.

" Mr DEAR SIB : It is a long time since I have written to yon, and I
say it with the more shame, as in the interval I have received a very
friendly letter from you. I trust our friendship is sufficiently deep-rooted
not to suffer materially from an occasional drought. "We have had two or
three years of difficulties and troubles, and of great labor and anxiety to
all connected in any way with public affairs. Tou have been moving on
for the same time in a course of even prosperity which I have rejoiced to
contemplate, and sometimes, perhaps, allowed myself to envy. The late
movements in your affairs have excited, of course, great interest in this
country. The latest document I have seen is General Jackson's proclama-
tion. I cannot bring myself to believe that your differences will be allowed
to run to very extreme lengths. My sense of the justness of public opinion
throughout the United States, and of its uncontrollable power, convinces
me that you will settle the question in dispute without violence, and cer-
tainly without a dissolution of your Federal Government. In both coun-
tries just now separation is the cry. I prove my confidence in American
good sense in confessing that I think Governor Hamilton and nullification
will be more easily settled than O'Connell and repeal.

" The subject and the occasion will be worthy of your powers, and I
look forward with delight to their display, instructing your countrymen
and mankind.

" "We are breathing in this country more freely and calmly than we
have done for some years; a sort of repose after the excitement of the
great fight for reform, and the celebration of the victory in the elections.
I have been tossed about among two or three constituencies, and am at
last quietly settled among my neighbors as the representative of the south
division of the county of Nottingham. My colleague is Lord Lincoln, the
eldest son of the Duke of Newcastle; lie has had a public education at
Eton and Oxford, and, with a very good disposition, is much more a man
of the world than his father, and likely to keep out of scrapes, and to lead
an easier life. Our friend TFortley, who took a decided Tory line, is
thrown out of Parliament and public life for the present. Stanley is, as
you know, a Cabinet minister and Secretary for Ireland. Labouchere is a
Lord of the Admiralty, and I occupy the place of an independent country